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papers are comparative in character and draw upon the experience of 
other states and countries. The collection is not dominated, therefore, 
by a uniform plan ; but despite their differences in methods all of the 
essays have a distinctly practical ring "that will make them acceptable 
to the man of affairs as well as to the student. Moreover, all of them 
present positive conclusions for consideration. Mr. Brindley lays down 
certain fundamental principles of road legislation which his researches 
reveal to be essential to sound policy ; Mr. Downey closes his study of 
public utilities with a chapter of suggestions for their effective regula- 
tion; Mr. Horack, seeing no signs of return from the direct primary to 
the convention, sketches an outline of primary legislation based on the 
revealed strength and weakness of the system now in effect ; and Mr. 
Peterson concludes his discussion of corrupt practices legislation with a 
program of reform based upon the experience of Iowa and other states. 
The variety of the papers prevents any critical evaluation of them in 
a brief review, but it goes without saying that students of contemporary 
public policies will be grateful for these applications of " the new 
history." The historians, however, will doubtless complain that what 
we have here is not history, but politics and economics. The disposi- 
tion of this abstract question may 'safely be left to the schoolmen. 
There will be enough contented with the results of the new method, 
whatever its name. 

Charles A. Beard. 

Egypt in Transition. By SIDNEY LOW. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1914. — ^xxiv, 316 pp. 

This is Mr. Sidney Low at his liveliest and, in parts, at his best. 
The same faculty of keen observation and generalization, the same 
power of penetration beneath the superficial to the essential, and the 
same epigrammatic style which delighted and instructed all readers of 
the Governance of England are displayed in the letters from Egypt 
and the Sudan which have been incorporated into this volume. The 
author has in a marked degree what Bagehot called " an experiencing 
nature." When he walks along a street he knows what is on that 
street ; when he travels all his senses are active ; and when he writes he 
produces impressionist literature of high merit. 

Inverting the order followed by most writers who have described the 
Nile Valley, Mr. Low begins with the Sudan and works down the river 
to the Delta. Since the late Mr. Thomas Cook discovered Egypt as a 
delightful winter resort to the pleasure seekers of Europe and America, 
the cohorts of his clients have made the lower Nile fairly well known — 
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at least sujjerficially. But they rarely get beyond Assuan and the First 
Cataract. To most Englishmen and to substantially all Americans the 
Sudan is an unknown land. For this reason one is disposed to pro- 
nounce Mr. Low's account of it the most valuable part of his book. 

The Sudan of today dates from the "reconquest" by Kitchener in 
1898 and the establishment of the Pax Britannica after the fury and 
chaos wrought by the Khalifa and his followers. Its towns, railways, 
educational system , land system and government are all of the twentieth 
century. The modern Khartum is only fifteen years old. Port Sudan 
on the Red Sea, the " New Gate to Africa," is the terminal and crea- 
tion of the Nile-Red-Sea Railway, which was opened in 1906, The 
makers of the new Sudan believe that this town will become the chief 
emporium of its commerce. " Port Sudan is waiting for the argosies 
of the world to discharge their cargoes on her quays." The govern- 
ment of the Sudan is " an anomaly within an anomaly." After the re- 
conquest, it occurred to Lord Cromer, then British consul-general and 
agent in Cairo, informal " adviser " of the Khedive but real ruler of 
Egypt, that the Sudan might be-organized as a condominium under the 
joint administration of Great Britain and Egypt. Lord Salisbury, the 
British prime minister, approved the proposal, and there suddenly 
came into existence "a hybrid state of a nature eminently calculated 
to shock the susceptibilities of international jurists." The union jack 
and the Egyptian crescent were hoisted together at Khartum in 1899 
and the illogical compromise has been working in true British fashion 
ever since. The government is vested in a governor-general, who is 
also the sirdar or commander-in-chief of the Egyptian army. He is 
nominally responsible to the khedive and the British government, 
" actually responsible to nobody, unless it it be the British agent in 
Cairo, who is in theory one of the foreign consuls-general, and in 
reality the representative of the British government, which controls the 
government of Egypt." Thus the two partners in the administration 
of the Sudan are equal only in theory ; for in practice the khedivial 
government is carried on in accordance with informal " advice ' ' ten- 
dered to the nominal rulers of Egypt by resident British officials. 
" The truth is," says Mr. Low, sweeping aside the legal fiction, "that 
the Sudan is a vast territory, inhabited by African natives, administered 
by English officials, with the assistance of Egyptian subordinates, and 
defended by a force of Egyptian and Sudanese troops under English 
command." Progress in the Sudan has been more striking and rapid 
than in Egypt partly because British officials have not been hampered 
by the theory of native rule, and the baneful privileges secured to for- 
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eign residents in Egypt by the " Capitulations." The Sudanese gov- 
ernment is an interesting example of benevolent despotism. It is of 
necessity intensely paternal. "There was no room for laissez-faire 
among a people just released from an armed tyranny and theocracy, 
who looked to the new administration for the first requisites of exist- 
ence." So the new government perforce became " landowner, house- 
builder, purveyor of food and clothing, storekeeper, railway manager, 
importer, retail trader, agriculturist, and tourist agent." The new 
rulers of the Sudan have nipped millionaire landlordism in the bud. 
They welcome the bona-fide settler, but not the land speculator. It 
is their policy not to sell freeholds, but to grant leases for comparatively 
short terms. They think that the "unearned increment," especially in 
the case of urban property, should go to the state. The prime need 
of the Sudan is water, since the rainfall is insufficient for agriculture. 
But Lower Egypt has the first claim on the waters of the Nile, and not 
until the completion of irrigation works which will add to her supply 
will the Sudan be able to secure more of the water necessary to enlarge 
her cultivable area. 

Though their subject-matter is better known, the chapters on Egypt 
are as well done as those on the Sudan. The anomalous system of 
" advice and inspection " which has guided and controlled the govern- 
ment of Egypt for the last generation is described in Mr. Low's best 
style. This strange experiment in imperial statecraft has worked better 
than might have been expected, but it has serious defects. The author 
discusses the possibility and desirability of abandoning the theory that 
the British occupation is " temporary," and establishing a British pro- 
tectorate, but concludes that "we owe it to ourselves, and to the 
pledges we have made to the world, to maintain the present system 
unless it is rendered clearly intolerable by causes which affect the 
British empire and its relations to other powers more than Egypt itself." 
Since the publication of this book these " causes " have arisen from 
the activities of Turkey in the present war. The shadowy suzerainty 
of the Sultan over Egypt has been terminated and a British protecto- 
rate formally proclaimed. 

When the Anglo-Saxon undertakes to justify despotism, be it benevo- 
lent or otherwise, he pays the price of his birthright ; he is never quite 
at his ease. As a good British imperialist Mr. Low professes to see 
little but "yeasty fermentation" in the agitation of the Egyptian 
Nationalists. Yet he cannot wholly condemn them, for he admits that 
"it is hard for any class of men, especially for men who are young, 
ambitious, high-spirited, to be governed — though it be for their own 
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good — by those who are alien from them in religion, race and senti- 
ment." On the whole one may agree with the author that the British 
occupation of Egypt has been the most honorable episode in recent 
British history, and yet not much wonder that the English are not 

popular in Egypt. 

R. L. Schuyler. 

The Cyclopedia of American Government. Edited by ANDREW 
C. McLaughlin and Albert Bushnell Hart. New York, D. 
Appleton and Company, 1914. Three volumes. — xxxiii, 732, 773, 
785 PP- 

It is more than twenty years since Lalor's Cyclopcedia came from the 
press ; and in that time not only has the value of its articles naturally 
declined, but interest in government has shifted more and more to the 
practical side. Owing to the mass of recent literature and the 
changes which have gradually manifested themselves in our political 
life, the need of a new and compact work of reference on American 
government is evident. Professor McLaughlin and Professor Hart 
have attempted to meet this need in a way which will probably give 
general satisfaction. Government is viewed by them in its compre- 
hensive sense, as embracing not only political and economic theory, 
historical development, international law and constitutional law, but 
also political practice ; and quite properly the emphasis has been laid 
upon this last aspect. Even the theoretical expositions have been 
written so as to carry practical implications and to promote, as theory 
should, a clearer insight into the meaning of actual conditions. The 
mechanical apparatus and the arrangement of material will also give 
satisfaction. There are more than 120 maps and charts, numerous 
statistical tables, an exhaustive index covering some eighty pages, and 
under each article cross-references to cognate articles and a short bib- 
liography. In settling the alphabetic arrangement of titles, however, 
the editors have not always been successful in following their avowed 
principle and using " the term which would naturally occur to the 
mind." Only a mind of peculiar prophetic vision would expect to 
find " Entangling Alliances " under " Entangling" or " Ratification 
of Treaties " under " Ratification." It must also be said that the 
plan of considering different phases of a subject in independent articles, 
while advantageous in most cases, has occasionally been carried too 
far. Thus there are articles on treaties, negotiation of treaties and 
ratification of treaties, written by different men and supplied with over- 
lapping bibliographies ; and, not without confusion to the reader, a 



